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THE LITTLE SHEPHERDESS. 


(Continued from page 152.) 


On the following Sabbath I was absent, having made a 
short excursion into a neighbouring town. On the Sabbath 
succeeding I perceived that my little shepherdess was not 
present at the Sabbath School, and on enquiry I found she 
had not been since the Xestowment of the Bible. At first . 
| thought that she had been stimulated only by the hope of 
gain, and thus having obtained her object she yielded to in- 
dolence. But Timmediately checked such a ‘thought, and 
chid myself for entertaining a sentiment so contrary to the 
general character of the child, who had ever appeared as 
free from selfishness as any person I had ever known. The 
conclusion I formed was, that she had been detained by sick- 
ness, and I resolved to direct my walk towards her humble 
dwelling, and enquire for myself, and at the same time be- 
come acquainted with her grand parents, of whom I had 
heard so good a character. ‘The next morning therefore, I 
set off, and after about half an hour’s walk I came to the 
house. It was situated on the side of a gentle declivity slo- 
ping towards the road leading to a neighbouring town, and 
was somewhat retired. A small garden extended along the 
avenue leading from the house to the road. One section of 
this was laid out in amore neat and regular manner than 
the gardens of common farmers generally are, and was_in- 
terspersed with flowers and shrubs of different kinds. The 
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flowers were now all faded, and their stems were rustling in 
in the bleak winds of autumn which swept over them. ‘l'wo 
beautiful honey-suckles planted by the door, run up to the 
eves of the house, and were trailed over the windows and 
along the sides. Every thing about the house had the ap- 
pearance of neatness and good husbandry. On a grass plat 
of a few acres adjoining the house, a cow and the few sheep 
which little Maria had watched in the spring, were feeding. 
I knocked at the door which was opened by the grandmoth- 
er of Maria, who appeared to be about sixty. She recogni- 
sed me, though I had never before seen her to notice her, and 
requested me to walk in. As I entered the door, little Ma- 
ria arose from a bed in acorner of the room and set herself 
down in a chair that was fitted up fora sick person. The 
fears I had entertained were realized. Her open and enga- 
ging countenance had undergone a considerable change 
since I last saw her. A deadly paleness was seated on it, 
and an unnatural tinge on each cheek indicated but too 
plainly to my mind, that disease was too deeply seated, to be 
easily removed. ‘“ You are ill my dear,” said I; “how 
long have you been sor” “Itis nearly two weeks sir, 
since I took a violent cold which was followed by so hard 2 
cough that grandma thought I could not attend meeting or 
the Sabbath School ; I was afraid you would think I did not 
care about going any more after I got the Bible.” I wasa 
little confused for a moment, being unwilling to acknowledge 
the injustice I had done her by my suspicions ; but I repli- 
ed, “ Thope you love the Sabbath and the exercises of 
the School, for their own sake, and that you desire to make 
improv ement in heavenly knowledge.” The old lady re- 
marked that Maria had been very reluctant to stay at home, 
but that it had been necessary ; that she had read some in 
ner Bible, and tried to commit ie Sabbath lessons ; but she 
thought it had injured her, and had increased the fever 
Which attended her cough. I told the child she ought to be 
careful of her health, and not expose herself unnecessarily 
to the weather, since the winds of autumn were very piercing 
and likely to overpower her delicate frame. The old lady 
plainly perceived my fears with respect to her child, for a tear 
rose in hereye and stole silently down her cheek. “ Maria 
never was very rugged,” said ‘she, “ and the last spring, 
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while she watched the sheep, she took cold and I do not 
think she has ever recovered entirely, though she has been 
able to attend School, and has diligently cultivated the flow- 
ers which her dear mother was so fond of, and which she 
planted with her own hand. Maria is very near to us sir,” 
continued the old lady, after a pause of a few minutes, which 
seemed necessary to compose her feelings, “ we should not 
know how to part with her ; she is all that is left to us in 
our old age ; she is a very good child; she loves her Bible, 
and takes delight in attending public worship and the Sab- 
bath School ; O she is very dutiful and affectionate to her 
grand parents. But ifit be God’s will to take her from us 
sir, we must patiently submit; He has been kind to us in 
our troubles, and we ought to trust in his goodness for the 
time to come. He has said, “ when thou passeth through 
the waters I will be thee—I will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee ;” and we have found that “he is not slack con- 
cerning his promise.” We have endured many trials, but 
the days of our mourning are nearly over, and if we can but 
endure unto the end a crown of righteousness is laid up for 
us.” This was both an affecting and instructive scene to me. 
My connection with the world had hitherto left me but little 
time to think of the afflictions of others, and my business 
had not conducted me to the house of mourning. I felt my- 
self entirely disqualified to administer consolation to this 
sood woman, and in fact she had been too familiar with sor- 
row not to know whereto go for support beyond what mor- 
tals can give. Her countenance indicated the most perfect 
submission to the will of Heaven. She did not say “ this is 
a grief and I must bear it,” but rather said by her conduct. 
<W hat, shall we receive good at the hand of the Lord, and 
shall we not receive evil 7” , 

I suggested such consolations as I was capable to the 
good woman, and she expressed her gratitude for the inter- 
est I manifested in the welfare of her child. 

Maria asked me if I did not think she would be able to 
attend meeting again soon. “ Grandma says she is afraid my 
cough will keep me at home for some time, as the cold 
weather is coming on.” 

I hesitated what reply to make to this question, being un- 
willing to express my real sentiments, lest I should cause a 
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depression of her spirits, which might increase her disorder. 
I remarked that I hoped she would be better soon, but our 
times were in God’s hands, and we must submit to his_ will. 
She said she was willing to die if God saw fit to take her 
away, but she wished to live to wait on her grand parents 
and comfort them in their old age ; but God would take 
care of them, and “ give them a name which is better than 
sons and daugliters. > « T read this promise the other day.” 
said she, * and J thought it applied to my grand parents.” 

I was so much affected by this conversation that I was 
unwilling to prolong it, and yet it was with great reluctance 
that I bid the good woman and her child good bye, promis- 
ing that I would visit them again before my return to the 

city. [returned home ina very gloomy mood, reflecting on 
the trials to which we are subject. 

The news which I received from week to week from the 
city was distressing. 'Fhere the “ pestilence walked in 
darkness and destruction wasted at noon day ;” and though 
i had no family of my own exposed to the ravages of dis- 
ease, yet | had many friends for whose safety I felt an in- 
terest. I thought more seriously on the subject of death 
than I had ever done. . Though I professed to belong to the 
family of Christ, my connection with the world has been so 
close that { have devoted but little time to self-examination. 
The sentiments of the psalmist came to mind with a degree 
of conviction which I had never before felt, “‘ verily man at 
his best state is altogether yanity.” 

But I will not prolong this narrative by intruding upon 
your readers my own unprofitable speculations. I heard 
from the neighbours that Maria was considered in a quick 
consumption, and that she could not live many weeks. My 
visit was drawing to a close, and I determined to take my 
leave of the village and of the little Shepherdess. the same 
day. Having arranged. my affairs for the journey, I went toe 
bid farewell to the sick child and her afflicted grand parents. 
The good people received me with that affection which is the 
result of genuine piety ; they expressed their gratitude for 
my kindness to them and to little Maria, saying, “ the poor 
child is not long for this world.” I went into the room 
where she lay, and sat down by the side of her bed. I ob- 
served to her, “you are not as well my dear, as when | 
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¢aw you last.” “ No sir,” she replied, “I am much worse, 
{ shall not live a great while longer ; I am glad you have 
come Sir, as I havea requestto make of you.” And 
what is it you desire my child,” said I. “ The Bible which 
you gave me,” said she, “ I must soon leave ; ; it will be of 
no use tomy grand parents, because they cannot see to read 
in it; I wish permission to have it sold and the money 
given to the Juvenile Misstonary Society ; it will buy sev- 
eral Testaments for heathen children.” “ The Bible 1 is yours 
my dear, and you can do with it as you please.” “ But F 
could not part with it without appearing ungrateful, unless 
with your leave,” saidshe. “Jane F. wishes it to remem- 
ber me by, and her father will give three dollars for it, and 
Jane is a very good girl and I should be glad to know that 
she may have it.” “ Itshall be disposed of according to 
your mind Maria, and as you feel such an interest in the sal- 
vation of the heathen, I will engage to pay your tax to the 
little society of which you are a member, for ten years in ad- 

vance, so that when your companions pay in their annual 
assessment they shall see your name and be reminded that 
Maria Seymour was once a member.” Her pale and ema- 
ciated countenance became animated as with the glow of 
health at this proposition, and her eyes sparkled with dé- 
light. Ithought of the joy which angels feel at the re- 
pentance of a sinner, and imagined that what Maria felt at 
this moment was no less pure and heavenly. 

“Do you think you will go to heaven when you die,” 
said I, as she opened her eyes, which had been shut for a 
moment to lift up her heart to God in thanksgiving. “I 
hope God will receive me,” said she, “ though I have been 
so wicked; our Saviour said, “ suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” He died for sinners and he will forgive the sins 
of all who repent and believe in him. I have prayed to 
him and have tried to keep the commandments, od I hope 
he will raise me to dwell with him in heaven wh- © all good 
people willlive forever. My father and mother, I trust, have 
gone there, and my grand parents will go there w hen they 
die, and you will go there too, will you not ?” To this con- 
versation I was too much affected to make any answer.— 
Her grand father stood by her, and she saidto him, “ who 
19* 
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will tend the sheep next spring when I am gone, grand pa © 
[ hope you will take some little boy or girl, for you will 
need one to run on errands, and weed the garden, and take 
care of the lambs ; and you will not suffer the flowers 
which mamma planted, and which I have watered, to be 
dug up, will you grand pa ? I shall never see them blossom 
again, but when they put out in the spring they will remind 
you of little Maria and of mother.” 

*“ My sweet child,” said the old gentleman, much affect- 
ed, “ we shall not need flowers to bring to our remembrance 
those who are engraven upon our hearts; but the flowers 
shall remain as long as I live, and I shall take more pleasure 
im tending them than before on account of those who have 
had the care of them.” 

As I gazed upon the death-like countenance of this child, 
I thought that the fading flower was a striking emblem of 
what I then saw; and as in autumn we look forward to the 
time when the flower of the garden, now withered and dead, 
shall bloom in all the loveliness of nature; so I cast my 
thoughts forward to that period when this beautiful flower, 
touched by the frost of death, and fading away, shall again 
put forth its beauties in the paradise of God, and flourish 
forever. [summoned all the resolution I was capable of to 
take my leave of thisdear child. I told her I must bid her 
farewell, and hoped she would be patient and wait God’s 
time. She grasped my hand affectionately, and said, “ I 
hope we shall meet again ‘ where there is no death, and 
where all tears shall be wiped from our eyes.’” I made no 
reply, for I was too full to speak. I hurried out of the 
house, waving my hand to the old gentleman and his wife, 
who well understood my situation. Ireturned to my friend’s 
house and begged them to take care of this family, and 
promised to do something myself. In a short time I took 
my departure for a neighbouring town to wait for the stage 
for the city. After a few weeks, I received a letter from my 
friend, stating that little Maria had departed this life in a 
very happy state of mind. She continued a pattern of pa- 
tience and of humility, the admiration of all who beheld her, 
antil she breathed out her life without a struggle or groan, 
and appeared lovely even in death. She expressed her en- 
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‘ire conviction that she should go to be with the Lord, and to 
raise his name forever and ever. 

The hope that the narrative of this lovely child may be of 
some advantage to your young readers, is my apology for 
sending itto you. In review of it we may exclaim, how 
lovely is early piety; “it is like the dew of Hermon, and as 
the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion, where 
the Lord commanded the blessing, even life forever more.” 
When we witness such instances of piety, we are forcibly re- 
minded of the fulfilment of the prediction, “ out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings thou has perfected praise.” 
In the instance here recorded, we see the influence of good 
instructions, commenced at a very early period and contin- 
ued with all that assiduity of which maternal affection, 
strengthened by the constraining love of Christ, is capable. 
{f parents were more faithful, such instances of youthful pie- 
ty would not be sorare. I trust the scenes which I witness- 
ed, will have a happy influence upon my own heart. I 
shall endeavour to withdraw myself occasionally from the 
bustle of business and mingle in the society of those who 
are afilicted. ‘The ardent piety, and the untimely death of 
Maria Seymour, will long remain in my recollection, and } 
trust I shall find that “it is better to go to the house of 
mourning, than the house of feasting.” O. M. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


* UNDERSTANDEST THOU WHAT THOU 
READEST °” 

Turs important question which Philip put to the eunuch 
as he heard him reading the scriptures, may perhaps with 
equal propriety, be asked of many at the present day.— 
Frequent observation has convinced the writer that there 
are many of the young, who, notwithstanding they possess 
the best advantages for improving their minds by reading, 
are nevertheless, either by not reading at all, or by reading 
very improperly, spending this precious season for improve- 
meat without deriving any benefit from their privileges— 
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that they are growing up to manhood, and are soon to be 
sent forth into the world to take an active part in its busy 
concerns, and utterly unprepared to discharge the duties 
which will devolve upon them, either with honour to them- 
selves, or with benefit to society. To those who do not 
read at all he has nothing tosay. If there be a youth who 
desires not to improve his mind—who feels not his responsi- 
bility as a rational creature, or as a member of community— 
who prefers to spend his time in idleness, or in unprofitable 
amusements, rather than in the use of those means which, 
with the divine blessing, would render him lovely, useful, 
and happy ; if there be a youth possessed of such feelings 
as these, the writer has but little hope that what he is now to 
say will be of any benefit to him. As he looks forward in 
anticipation, and follows such a youth in his course, such is 
the uniformity in the examples of human character, that he 
seems to trace his certain progress from idleness to guilt, to 
dishonour, and infamy. A ray of hope, however, still af- 
fords encouragement. Compassion for the situation of such 
an one still urges him to say improve the precious season 
of youth. | 

Tothe youth desirous of improvement, are these few 
lines particularly directed, with the hope that they will be 
the means of assisting him in forming habits of correct read- 
ing, and thereby procure for him much refined enjoyment 
and lasting benefit. 

The benefit of reading is two fold. As a mental disci- 
pline, and as a medium of information. Some species of 
reading are more particularly calculated to produce the for- 
mer effect ; others, the latter. ‘Though perhaps every spe- 
cies, ina greater or less degree, is productive of both. The 
benefit, in either point of view, is important, and what eve- 
ry youth should be anxious to attain. 

Before we proceed to speak of the manner of reading, 
it may be of importance to enquire what books should be 
read. I answer generally, that you should read but a few. 
The vanity of authors, andthe avarice of publishers, have 
filled the world with books, and it cannot be expected that 
any person will read buta small part of them, and indeed 
many of them are hardly worththe reading. So great, there- 
fore, is the vanity of the books before you, and so limited, 
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comparatively, your time for reading, that it is of the first 
importance that you make a careful selection of the most 
valuable. This, at your age, you cannot be supposed to be 
able to do for yourself. Nor is it practicable for me, with- 
out knowing your particular circumstances, to do it for you. 
Your ministers, instructors, and parents, will feel a pleasure 
in giving you advice on this subject. Let me request you, 
therefore, to read no book, especially if it be of a size that 
will require much time, without first consulting your friends. 
That youth who estimates time according to its true value ; 
who feels that he is accountable to God for the improve- 
ment of every hour of his existence ; so far from feeling that 
this caution in the selection of his books is useless, will be con- 
vinced of its necessity and importance ; will feel that eve- 
ry week or day which he spends in unprofitable reading, ts 
criminally wasted. : 

After you have made a judicious sefection of books, it is 
possible, nay more, it is probable, that without a careful at- 
tention you will read them in such a manner as not only to 
derive no benefit, but so as to receive a positive injury.— 
Permit me to suggest one simple but important rule, a care- 
jul adherence to which, will enable you to read with profit. 
Understand what you read. Important as this rule’ is, I 
know of no one which is more frequently violated. Many 
there are who read merely to pass an idle hour, or to please 
themselves with the idea of employment, while their indo- 
lence prevents them from any active exertion; and many 
more, merely to acquire a name for reading, or with a view 
to the display which they are afterwards to make of their 
literary acquisitions. Jt can hardly be expectedthat he who 
reads from either of these motives should derive any materi- 
al advantage. If he reads merely from indolence, the ideas 
pass so rapidly through his mind, that the impression which 
they leave there is like the transient foot step on the shore, 
which the next rolling surge, or passing breeze will entirely 
erase. Ifhe reads from vanity, he will be more anxious to 
select a few striking particulars in the manner of expression, 
than to enter into the spirit of the authors reasoning. I 
have said that he who reads from such motives cannot be 
expected to receive much benefit. But this is not the only 
evil attending it. In addition to the criminal waste of time, 
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which should be employed to the best adv antage, the eflect 
which such practices produce on the mind is extremely in- 
jurious. We can hardly devise a measure, the tendency of 
which shall be so directly calculated to weaken the intellec- 
tual powers, as a habit of extensive and various reading with- 
out reflection. The activity and force of the mind are grad- 
ually impaired by disuse 3; and the effect of such habits is 
found to be, that our principles and opinions are lost in the 
infinite multiplicity and discordancy of our acquired ideas, 
and the mind is incapacitated for any eflicient, systematic 
éxertion. The only preventative against such habits of 
mind, and the only means of correcting them when they are 
already formed, 1s by a strict adherence to the rule already 
laid down, understand what youread. Pass not over a sin- 
gle sentence without understanding it. Pause frequently 
and reflect upon what you have read—recollect what the 
propositions are which the author wishes to establish—ex- 
amine the different proofs which he employs to support 
them—detect their fallacies—give no weight to such as are 
manifestly inconclusive—admit such as are unexceptionable, 
and after a deliberate and thorough investigation of the 
whole, decide with yourself whether the author has satisfac- 
torily effected his object. If the subject of your reading be 
of the nature of historical narrativ e, you will find it particu- 
larly advantageous to sieze upon the most imporiant facts, 
(ix their dates and the order of their succession distinctly in 
your mind, and make them prominent points with which to 
associate the less important detail. You will find it neces- 
sary frequently to re-peruse what you have gone over, to 
prevent any of these important points from escaping your 
memory. Inreading poetry, much deliberation and partic- 
ular attention will be necessary to read with profit. This 
necessity arises from the peculiar structure of poetical lan- 
guage. The ideas are condensed into much fewer words 
than they would be in prose ; so that frequently a sentiment 
which, in prose, would fill half a page, may, in poetry, be 
condensed i intu two or three lines. ‘The order of the lan- 
guage is also much inverted; so that the meaning is not so 
readily apprehended as when expressed in the direct style 
of prose. Poetry merely gives the outlines of the scenes 
which it describes which the reader’s fancy and imagination 
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wust fill up and finish. It is for the exercise which it gives 
to these faculties of the mind, that this species of reading 
is particularly valuable. 

This plan of reading will diminish very much the number 
of books which you will turn over ; but while you lose the 
reputation of having seen all the books which may form the 
subject of conversation in the circle of the vain; you will 
gain what is of far greater consequence. You will by adher- 
ing to this plan of reading, acquire a lasting fund of infor- 
mation; and what is of still greater importance, you will 
form habits of mind of more value than the treasures of the 
wealthy, and more enduring than the ill-timed applause be- 
stowed upon the ambitious. While the vain and inconsid- 
erate youth, who reads merely for the sake of acquiring the 
reputation of a reader, will acquire no other benefit than the 
transient praise of those, whose praise is scarcely deserving 
of regard, and which, like the knowledge that he acquires, 
will be of short duration 5; you will acquire that which will 
render you useful to your fellow-men, and for which the 
learned and virtuous will not cease to respect you. 


* A. * 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A TRACT. 


Amonc the various methods for doing good which have 
been devised by benevolent men, the gratuitous distribution 
of religious tracts, holds a conspicuous place. 

These little monitors address themselves to the under- 
standing and conscience of thousands who are never found at 
the house of worship, and who would not endure a personal 
reproof. They are commonly very short, and many wil! 
read them who could not be persuaded to take up a volume. 
They possess the charm of novelty, and the admonition they 
convey makes an impression which is frequently so forcible 
that itis not easily forgotten amidst the hurry and bustle of 
the world. 

We frequently hear of the happy effects produced by 
tracts, especially among the lower orders in society. Tracts 
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began to be distributed extensively in England a few year’s 
previous to the French revolution, when infidelity was ma- 
king most rapid strides on the continent; had poisoned the 
fountains of science, and boasted of its conquest over all 
the learned and polite part of the community. 

The poor in Great-Britain, were probably saved from the 
vortex which engulphed so many thousands in France and 
Germany, by the exertions of a few benevolent individuals. 
They scattered amongst them the seeds of moral virtue, by 
means of religious tracts. ‘This seed took root and _ pre- 
vented the fatal effects of infidel principles, which were so 
‘industriously disseminated by the disciples of the new phi- 
losophy. 

In our own country, the happiest effects have resulted 
from the circulation of tracts. ‘Thousands date their first 
serious impressions from reading some tract, put into their 
hands, perhaps by strangers whom they never saw before, 
and whom they may never meet again until the judgment of 
the great day. 

As I was sitting one evening in my chair, beside a _ table, 
on which lay a bundle of tracts of different kinds, and was 
reflecting on the advantages resulting from the distribution 
of them among the poor, I fell into a kind of reverie of a 
very singular character. My powers of motion seemed to 
be suspended, and I was unconscious of any thing which 
was passing around me. In this situation, a tract seemed 
to rise up before me and addressed me as follows—“ It 

srobably seems strange to you that an inanimate thing like 
myself, should possess the power of speech ; you need not, 
however, perglex yourself to inquire how this comes, but 
listen to my narrative, and if you think proper, give it pub- 
licity for the benefit of mankind. “I was composed by an 
eminent physician in the city of Philadelphia under the title 
of ‘ the fatal effects of ardent spirits.’, This good man acted con- 
trary tothe interests of the profession, and has received the 
curses of many of ‘ the craft,’ for doing any thing to pre- 
serve the health of mankind. But he was very humane and 
benevolent, and often wept over the evils he has so ably ex- 
posed in my pages. Being thoroughly acquainted with the 
human constitution, he was able to point out theseffects 
which natural causes would produce in ordinary cases, and 
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‘: was his deliberate opinion that a great many diseases re- 
sulted from the intemperate use of ardent spirits. When I 
was first published and distributed about the country, 

sreat commotion was excited among the hard drinkers.— 
Tavern keepers, grocers, owners of tippling shops, and dis- 


tillers were loud in their abuse of my author; swore the 


statements made were a pack of lies ; that thereasoning was 
false and peurile, and that the writer ought to be despised by 
every “generous blood” in the land. Many _physi- 
cians readily concurred in this clamour, being bribed by the 
persons above named, with a glass of good brandy or whis- 
key, so that the benevolent intention of my author like to 
have been defeated in the onset. ‘There was ageneral com- 
bination of all the “lewd fellows of the baser sort” against 
mein many places,and I am sorry to say that respectable 
people, in some instances, gave them encouragement. But 
it was easy to perceive that they were actuated ‘by the sordid 
loveof money, which is the root of allevil. It would be a 

tiresome job to narrate to you all the abuse that I received in 
the course of a few months. I was kicked and cuffed, and 
trampled under foot, and cast out as vile, and a thousaud 
indignities were heaped uponme. At length I was put into’ 
anew dress and purchased at a very cheap rate by alame 
man, who made it his business to sell such things as myself 
about the country. I was offered for sale in many instances, 
in company with others, but my owner never ventured to 
speak in my praise except once, and then he came very near 
getting his head broke by the worthy magistrate to whom he 
recommended me. The secret of the business was, that the 
gentleman was much in the habit of dipping too deep him- 
self, and he suspected that the parson of the parish took this 
method to reprove him, and gave the pedlar directions ac- 
cordingly. After this I was kept at the bottom of the bun- 
dle for some time, and was apprehensive that I should not 
do any good to society. I felt asif { had rather submit to all 
the hard usage I had received than to have my influence de- 
stroyed in this manner. As my owner stopped one cay at 
the house of a respectable man the contents of his whole 
bundle were examined. I was taken up and read for a few 
minutes, and was purchased with a variety of others, and the 
pedlar seemed heartily glad to be rid of me. 

VOL. v.] 20 
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As I have hitherto dealt in generals I shall now descend 
to particulars. 

‘The gentleman who purchased me of the pedlar read me 
through with great attention, and passed many encomiums 
upon me in the presence of his wife. It was agreed on be- 
tween them, that I should be sent to a distant connection of 
theirs, who had come into possession of a large estate, but 
was wasting it fast by intemperance. I was accordingly in- 
closedina blank envelope,and given to a stage driver, with 
directions té be put into the post office of a distant town.— 
When I reached the place of my destination, the young man 
like the king of Assyria, ‘was drinking himself drunk 
in the pavillions,’ though he had not ‘thirty and two friends 
to help him.’ I was laid into the drawer with several letters 
and papers until the next morning, when I was called for in 
company with the rest, and my outer covering stripped off. 
He looked at my title page, and I could perceive that a 
blush covered his face, which gave me some hopes of doing 
him good. Heturued me over with considerable interest 
and read several pages, in which my author describes the ef- 
fects of ardent spirits upon the constitution. After reading 
for sometime he rose up and walked the room in great 
agitation of mind, and exclaimed, ‘ And have I come to this? 
To be insulted in this way by an unknown person ? I ain 
a ruined man. I feel all the symptoms which this physi- 
cian has described, ‘ trembling of the limbs, loss of appetite. 
nausea at thestomach,’ é&c. And what has become of my 
character ? It seems that all the excuses which have been 
made to account for my strange appearance at times, have 
not imposed upon the public and [ am actually suspected of 
being a drunkard : my sin has found me out, though I hoped to 
secret it from the world. I must relinquish my practice en- 
tirely ; there is no’ tampering with the evil; if I dally in the 
lap of Delilah, [am undone.’ For several days, this gen- 
tleman did not drink a single drop of spirits, and his health 
Was verily improved, and was noticed by his friends with 
great pleasure ; they were aware of his faults, but they had 
not benevolence enough to warn him ofhis danger. During 
this time he read me through, and looked at some of my pa- 
ges several times. But his reformation was ‘like the a 
dew.’? Qne evening he became intoxicated, and having ov- 
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easion to go out he resolved to be avenged of me for the un- 
easiness I had given him, and pulling me from his pocket, 
attempted to treat me with great indignity : But he was so 
drunk that Tescaped without any further injury than being a 
little rumfled. His intention was to have thrown me into a 
deep pit, where I should certainly have been suffocated ; but 
ne was so far gone that he could not tell what became of me 
when he lost me out of his hand, and I fell harmless upon the 
floor. ‘The next morning I was picked up by the servant 
maid, who carefully preserved me for further adventures.— 
This girl was truly pious, and felt the force of my author’s 
remarks. Her father and three brothers were little better 
than sots,and they led a very wretched life together, often 
getting drunk at the grog shop,or tavern. In this condition 
they would come home and treat the residue of the family 
with severity and abuse. She felt a faint hope that ] might 
be useful to one of her brothers, at least, who had not pro- 
ceeded to as great lengths as the others. 

She went home one evening while her father and brothers 
were absent, and found means to leave me in a conspicuous 
situation, and to depart without being noticed. ‘The next 
morning I was discovered by the eldest son, and when he 
took me up heexclaimed, ‘ what have you got here mother.’ 
‘ Fatal effects of ardent spirits !’ ‘ Who brought this thing 
here r? ‘I dont know,’ said the mother, ‘I never saw it 
before.’ ‘Well,’ said the young man, ‘let us have some 
sport, let us see what these psalm singing, courting, hypocrit- 
ical parsons can say upon the subject, for I presume it came 
from one of that class. Indeed, it has got so now a days, 
that a fellow cannot have a high go, but he must have a 
solenin lecture from the parson about it.? He then began to 
read : let me see—‘ houses without windows; barns with- 
out doors ; farms without fences; poverty, disease and de- 
crepitude at fifty.? ‘ Why, this fellow is a false prophet ; 
father, you are more than sixty, and you are as stout as a 
butcher, and will hold out these twenty years.’ The father 
was pricked by this savage address, for he felt the correctness 
of my author’s description in most particulars, though he 
was of a stroug constitution. ‘ Why Dick, you swaggering 
rascal, he has described your case, if he has not hit mme ex- 
actly, and if you keep on you will soon be in your grave.’ 
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‘Very well’ said he, ‘my motto is ‘“ a short life anda 
merry one.’ ” 

I noticed that the youngest son appeared very solemn du- 
ring this conversation, and a tear trembled in his eye. He 
said nothing, but when the father and brother had gone out 
he took me up, and carried me io the barn, and sat down and 
readme. He was much affected at the description I gave 
of a drunkard, and he resolved that he would not go any 
more ‘ in the way of evil men.’ That evening he went to 
a religious meeting, and the address of the pre eacher served 
to increase his seriousness, and I was rejoiced to find that he 
became a new man; ‘old things passed away, and all things 
became new.’ This youth whom I was the means of re- 
deeming from destruction, lent me to a companion of his, 
that was running the same dangerous course that he had re- 
cently forsaken. 

When he gave me to the young man, he affectionately ex- 
horted him to ‘ consider his ways,’ and the address prepa- 
red his mind to give mea candid perusal, and the result was 
a full conviction of the dangerous tendency of ardent spirits, 
and a determination to abandon them. I now felt that | 
was doing good fast, and was greatly encouraged. From 
this youth I passed into a club of the better sort of people as 
they were called, who met once a week at each others hou- 
ses in rotation. ‘hese were sober people in the 
when I went among them, though some took up the decan- 
ter rather too often. The wife of one of the gentlemen be- 
longing to the club, was alarmed at the influence their meet- 
ings had upon her husband, and she contrived to place me 
where I should be seen when they next met at his house. It 
was accordingly determined that I should be read for the 
amusement of the company. Lafforded much merriment for 
most of them, though [ could occasionally perceive a sigh 
arise from their bosoms. When the club broke up the gen- 
tlemen told his wife he would take himself off from the com- 
pany, for he was convinced of the unhappy influence of such 
meetings. He kept his word, and by his exertions he pur- 
suaded some others to follow his example. The résidue 
cursed them fortheir meanness and folly, continued their 
clubs anc eventually were ruined. 

I next went into the family of an eminent attorney whose 
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wife was much adicted to the use of ardent spirits. - This was 
the first instance in which I had seen the fair sex guilty of 
intemperance. This lady moved in the highest circles 
when she was able to move at all. She was frequently in a 
condition, which in ordinary cases would have been thought 
intoxication ; but it was dignified with the name of hysterics, 
low feelings, &c. One of the servants was turned away for 
enquiring of her fellow servant, if her mistress did not drink 
too much. The husband suspected the cause of the frequent 
illness of his wife, and he took this gentle method to admon- 
ish her. She would have highly resented a direct intima- 
tion, but my reproof made a lasting impression ; she saw her 
danger and turned from it before it was too late. ‘The gen- 
tleman was so much affected by the sobriety to which his 
wife was recovered, by my means, that he immediately gave 
orders to a printer to strike off three thousand copies, at his 
own expense, and distribute through the whole country. 

I cannot recount the wonderful effects which have been 
produced by my instrumentality. I have been in many fam- 
ilies where there was great danger from the frequent use of 
ardent spirits, and the influence of my exhortations have been 
salutary in checking the practice. Ladies of the first char- 
acter have been in the habit of taking a little brandy, or cor- 
dial, whenever they had pains of any description, or turns of 
sinking, or debility. I have admonished many that such 
practices are attended with danger, and that they should 
proceed with caution. And now thatI have given you an 
account of some of my adventures, I feel it to be my duty to 
warn you of your danger. You are at present a temperate 
man and was never excited by ardent spirits. But I per- 
ceive that you take bitters, and cordials, and Noyeau, and 
such kinds of stuff, to remove pains from the head and stom- 
ach and bowels. Be assured that nature does not ordinarily 
require such stimulants, and that she will do her own work 
in her own time. I would not say that spirits may not be 
beneficial in some cases ; but such cases do not occur every 
day, and two or three timesin a day. You understand me, 

ord to the wise is sufficient,’ saith the proverb of the an- 
cients. ‘The prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth 
himself, but the fool passeth on and is punished.’ ” 

This. part of the address gave me such ashock, that I sprung 
' 20 : 
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entirely out of my chair, and found myself with my pen in 
my hand, and my paper before me, on which I had been cal- 
culating to write something for the Guardian, when I fell into 
the state from which I was now aroused. I reflected for a 
moment on the vagaries of the human mind when the bodily 
faculties are suspended by sleep, and then took up my pen 
and wrote the adventures of the tract, as they seemed to oc- 
cur to me whileasleep. Ifthe hints given above can be of 


any service to your readers, my dreaming will not be in vain. 
QO. M. 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
ON ELECTION. 


Most of our youthful readers have heard something res- 
pecting the doctrine of Election. It would be strange ii 
they had not heard it misstated, and exhibited in such a 
light, as would be likely to darken and embarrass their 
minds. To prevent, if possible, their misapprehending it, 
and of consequence contracting unreasonable prejudices 
against it, the following plain remarks are submitted. I 
shall endeavour to shew, 

{. That This a doctrine of the Bible—and 

iI. Who the elect are. 

To prove that the doctrine of election is taught in the Bi- 
ble, nothing more can be necessary than to bring forward 
several passages in which it is expressly mentioned. Our 
Saviour, predicting times of future trouble, says, “ For the 
elect’s sake, those days shall be shortened.” Again, speak~ 
ing of the false Christs and false prophets that should arise, 
he adds, “If it were possible, they shall deceive the very 
elect.” And again, referring to the transactions of the last 
great day, he says, that “the angels shall be sent forth, to 
gather in the elect, from the one end of heaven to the other.” 
Mat. xxiv. 22, 24,31.) And still again, speaking of his a- 
ther’s love and regard for his people, he asks, “ Shall he not 
avenge his own elect, which cry unto him day and night ?” 
{Luke Xvili. 7.) 

The Apostle Paul has many passages relative to the same 
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doctrine. Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect 2” ‘* That the purpose of God, according to election, 
might stand.” (Rom. vill. 38. and ix. 11.) “ According as 
he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the 
world.” (Eph. i. 4.) “ Put om therefore, as the elect of God, 

bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of mind,” &e. 

(Col. iii. 12.) “ Knowing, brethren, your election of God.” 
(1 Thess. i. 4.) “ God hath from the beginning chosen you 
to salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of 
the truth.” (2 Thess. ii. 13.) 

The Apostle Peter speaks in the same language. “ Elect, 
according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit unto obedience.”—* The church 
at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you. 1 Pet. 
i. 2. and v. 13.) 

Now; my young friends, do we believe the Bible? We 
must do as we please about believing it; but if we do re- 
ceive it as truth, how can we avoid receiving the doctrine of 
of election? The passages I have referred to are in the Bi- 
ble. If you please, you can turn to them, and read them, 
word for word, as they have been quoted. ‘They do speak 
—Do they not? of the subject of election. ‘They do refer 
to a certain portion of mankind, in distinction from others, 
who are said to be elected or chosen. 

I now proceed, as proposed, to point out, 

Il. Who the elect are. And, 

1. All the holy men, and women, and children, who have 
hitherto died and are gone to heaven, belong to the number 
ofthe elect. In this number are the patriarchs, and proph- 
ets, and all the pious under the former dispensation. In 
this number too are the apostles, martyrs, and primitive 
saints, with all the truly holy who have lived and died under 
the present dispensation. Election has never saved one of 
the wicked; nor has the want of being elected ever des- 
troyed one of the good. _ God has treated all who have gone 
into eternity according to their characters. Nor in doin 
this has he frustrated any part of his original plan; for he 
determined, from the first, that he would treat creatures ac- 
cording to their characters. 

2. Allthereal saints who are now alive, belong to the num- 
of the elect. No person who has good evidence that he has sub- 
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mitted to God, has repented, and complied with the terms of 
life, has any reason to distress himself in regard to the sub- 
ject of his own election. Beyond all question he zs elected ; 
for he has made “ his calling and election sure.” I have just 
as much evidence that [ am elected, as I have that lama 
real Christian; and the same may be said of every other 
person in the world. It is matter of unquestionable certain- 
ty, that all the real Christians now in the world—all who 
have been willing to embrace the offered Saviour, belong to 
the number of theelect. I add, : 

3. All who will hereafter, to the end of time, consent te 
embrace Christ, and comply with the easy terms of life, are 
of the elect. “ The thing which hath been, is that which 
shall be; and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done.” Election has never saved one impenitent sinner, 
and it never will. ‘The want of being elected has never de- 
stroyed one penitent sinner, and it never will. The mo- 
ment any sinner who reads this page, will freely and hearti- 
ly comply with the terms of life, it will be made certain 
that he is elected. He has made “his calling and election 
sure.” And if any reader will persist in rejecting the offer- 
ed Saviour, and quarrelling with the doctrines of the gospel, 
till his probation closes, it will then be certain that he is not 
elected, but that he is a child and heir of perdition. 


REFLECTION. 

1. Let me now ask my young readers, what there is in 
the doctrine of election, so far as it has been here explained, 
which ought to be unpleasant to any person. ‘The doctrine 
of election, we have seen, 7s a doctrine of the Scripture. It 
ts in the Bible, and we cannot get it out. All who believe 
the Bible must therefore believe it; and it is incumbent on 
them to understand and explain it in a proper manner. 
Now what objection to the explanation which has been 
given? I have said that all the truly pious, who have ever 
lived, or are alive now, or will live hereafter, are the elect. 
W hat objection to this? Who would vou have elected, if 
not the pious? Would you have the wicked elected, and the 
good rejected? Would you have the most abandoned sil; 
ners, by an arbitrary decree of the Almighty, carried to 
heaven; and the most eminently pious, by a similar decree, 
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thrust down to hell? This certainly would be inconsistent 
with all our ideas of the rectitude of the Divine conduct 
The explanation I have given must therefore be a just one. 
The good, and these only, are the elect. All the truly pious 
who have ever lived, and ever will live, constitute the whole 
number of those who were chosen in eternity to everlasting life. 

2. We may infer conclusively from w hat has been said, 
who are the non-elect. Of this number are all the wicked, 
who have hitherto lived and died in sin, and descended to 
destruction. Such have clearly manifested, in their charac- 
ters, their conduct, and their final doom, that their names 
are not written in the Lamb’s book of life. ‘To these must 
be added all those who will hereafter pursue the course 
which they have pursued, and thus follow them down the 
prison of darkness. No decree of election will ever save 
such persons. Persisting in sin, when they leave the world 
they will be ripe for destruction, and to destruction they must 
co. And ought they not to go to destruction ° Ouglit such 
characters to be numbered with the elect? If the finally 
and incorrigibly wicked do not compose the number of the 
non-elect, who shall compose it ? Shall any of the truly pi- 
ous be ranked with this number, ‘and descend with them to 
the world of despair, that room may be made for obstinate 
sinners in the world above? This cannot by any means be 
supposed. The explanation therefore which has been given 
is doubtless a correct one. All those who have complied, 
and will comply with the terms of life, are the elect ; and all 
those, whether dead, or living, or yet to live, who have not 
complied with these terms, and 1 never will comply with them, 
are the non-elect. 

3. The doctrine of election, thus explained, is consistent 
with the offers of salvation fo all. It is usually pretended 
that the doctrine of election is inconsistent with the offers 
and invitations of the gospel, which are made to all. And 
as the doctrine is explained by many, and partiewlarly by 
those who reject and oppose it, doubtless it is imeonsistent 
with such universal invitations and offers. But it is not at 
all inconsistent with them, as it has been explained in the 
preceding remarks. So far from this, it necessarily implies 
them. \ re the elect? All those who ever have compli- 
ed, or ever Will comply with the offers of life. And whoare 
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the non-elect? Af] those who will finally persist in rejecting 
these offers. Certainly, therefore, there must be offers of 
life, for the one class to accept, and the others to reject— 
there must be offers of life, and these offers must be made to 
all. ‘The doctrine of election, which has often been regard- 
ed as inconsistent with such offers, when properly explained, 
‘s found even to imply them. 

4. In view of what has been offered some of our readers 
will no doubt be ready to say, “ This isa very different idea 
of the doctrine of election from what we have been accus- 
tomed to entertain. We have often heard it said, that ifthe 
doctrine of election was true it could be but little matter how 
persons conducted. The elect must all be saved, let them 
do what they would; and the non-elect must all be damned, let 
them do what they could,”’—But who, reader, did you ever 
hear say so? Was it a believer in the doctrine of election ; 
or an opposer of it? Doubtless an opposer. And now per- 
mit me to assure you that the doctrine, according as they 
have stated it, and you understand it, I abominate as sincere- 
ly as youcan. In this view of it, I certainly do not believe 
it, nor is there an orthodox Minister or Christian in the 
world who does. And you will permit me to say farther, 
that | never yet knew an opposer of the doctrine of election 
who was willing to state the subject fairly. Such always 
state it, as no one believes it, and thus they contend, not a- 
gainst the real sentiments of others, but against a Sisina of 
their own, minds. The elect must be saved, let them do 
what they may ; and the non-elect must be damned, do 
what they can,—we say, that none belong to the number of 
the elect, except those who are made willing to accept of 
Christ, and obey the gospel; and none belong to the number 
of the ‘non-elect, except those who persist finally and volun- 
tarily in a course of sin. 

5. Possibly some, who read these pages, may not be 
pleased, after all, with the explanation which has been giv- 
‘&. Nor is it likely they would be pleased with any expla- 
nation, which should render the doctrine of election plain 
and consistent. The truth is, they wish to retain their old 
mistaken notions respecting it, that so they Tyay have the 
privilege of faulting it. ‘They have found thei ls on this 
subje ct a very convenient refuge against the arrows “of truth, 
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and the efforts of their pious friends. Whenever they are 
pressed on the subject of religion, they have only to flee to 
the doctrine of election, and summon up an army of their old 
objections, and by the time these have passed in array before 
them, they become quite satisfied with themselves. This 
being the case, they are unwilling to have the strong hold of 
their adversary stormed, and this very convenient ‘refuge e of 
lies removed. ‘They are unwilling the subject should be so 
explained, as to satisfy every reasonable mind, and remove 
the ground of those objections in which they have so long 
waned and gloried. 

. It is folly for persons, when their minds begin to be 
Bais on on the subject of religion, to engage immediately 
with the doctrine of election. Instances of this, I think are 
by no means uncommon; but they are always injudicious 
and unwise. If any of my young readers would become ac- 
quainted with religion, they must, in this,as in other things, 
be willing to learn the plainest lessons first. What should 
we think of the student in grammar, who, neglecting the first 
rudiments, should insist immediately on analizing the most 
difficult sentences? or if the student in mathematics, who 
should commence with some of the higher branches, and 
think of working his way back to the simple rules? There 
are many plain things in religion which sinners have never 
learned; or if Renate d, they have not reduced them to prac- 
tice. It is plain, that there is an infinitely great and perfect 
God, whom they ought constantly to fear, obey, and love. 
{t is plain, that he has issued a strict and holy law, which 
reaches very far, and binds them every moment. It is plain, 
ihat he has said, “ Cursed be every one that continueth not 
in all things, written in the book of this law to do them.” 
“ The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” It is plain, too, that 
we have come dreadfully short of his requisitions, sinned a- 
gainst him, fallen under his desolating curse, and incurred 
the sentence of eternal death. It is plain, that he has sent 
his Son to die for us, and that through him he is proposing 
to us easy offers of life. It is plain, that if we accept of 
these offers, we shall be saved ; but if we persist in rejecting 
them, we must be damned. "These important lessons, to- 
cether withgnany others pertaining to religion which might 
be mentioned, are made very plain. Let these things, my 
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dear young friends, be the subject of your habitual] meditations, 
and daily prayers; and when they are fully learned, the 
power of them is felt in your hearts, and they are reduced to 
practice in your lives, you will be in a better situation than 
you now can be, to digest the strong meat, and receive the 
higher doctrines of God’s holy word. 

Finally; let no one presume that he is elected, any fur- 
ther than he has evidence that he possesses the spirit, and 
exemplifies the religion of Jesus. ‘This is the only infallible 
test. Ifwe endure to the end, in a course of faith and obe- 
dience, we shall be saved. If we continue faithful unto 
ileath, we shall inherit a crown of life. But if our characters 
are the opposite of this, nothing can. save us. We must be 
treated hereafter, agreeably to our characters. We must 
be rewarded according to our works. Let us then, by a 
patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, honour, 
and immortality, and thus render our calling and election 


sure. MENTOR. 


REFLECTIONS ADRESSED TO YOUTII 


My young friends, your parents are looking to you to be 
the support and solace of their declining years. You are the 
props on which they hope to lean as they walk with trem- 
bling steps toward the grave.—With solicitude and affection- 
ate interest, they watched your childhood, and directed the 
wayward steps of your advancing years. From you: they 
expect the same aflection and tenderness, i in their years of 
infirmity. Disappoint them, and you will hurl an arrow, 
carrying with it intense anguish, to the inmost soul of those 
who gave you birth. Disappoint them, and you will bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow tothe grave. If you can- 
not endure the thought of thus distressing these best of friends, 
be virtuous, be pious : make the Bible your guide, and thie 
God of the Bible your friend. Pursue the path of heavenly 
wisdom, which is the path of peace and happiness. Avoid 
every vice ; shun every evil and false way. Think of the 
value of the passing moments ; of the precious days of youth. 
In this period you have much to do to prepare ‘for the im- 
portant events that are before you. With you these are 
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emphatically days of preperation, not only for time but for 
eternity. You are sinners ; these sins must be forgiven : you 
have wicked hearts ; these hearts must be softened, and re- 
uewed by divine grace. ‘To be happy here and hereafter, 
vou have much to do. 

My young friends, you are now just starting on a journey 
‘oeternity. Thereare tworoadsto go; one is the broad road 
to ruin, the other is the narrow way to life. Satan is the 
‘aptain of those who go in the broad way, and Jesus Christ 
of those who go in the narrow way. One is the way 
of sin, the other is the way of holiness. Our evil hearts point 
us one way, and the Bible the other. Which way will you 
go? Whom will you serve? 

But some are ready to inquire, Is there not a way that we 
can pass from one ofthese roads to the other? May we not 
vo on in the broad road awhile, and then turn and get safely 
into the narrow path ? 

Yes, there is a way from one of these roads to the other— 
the way of repentance. But this is the fact; between these 
paths their is a wide and gloomy wilderness: and as you 
advance in your journey through life, this becomes wider, 
more dreary, and the passage is more difficult to find. Many 
have delayed for years, and then have aitempted to pass 
from the broad road into the narrow way of life, but have 
been discouraged by difficulties, and turned back ; others 
have wandered on in the labyrinth, till overtaken by darkness, 
and /ost. But few who walk on in the broad way, till the 
meridian of life, or old age, ever find the narrow path. But 
for you, my young frtends, the way is now comparatively 
easy. Be resolved to start immediately. Take the Bible 
for your compass, and the God of heaven will assist you, 
and direct your course. 

Now the blood flows rapidly in your veins, and you are 
vigourous, and in health. The golden period of youth is the 
time for enterprise and effort. By and by your arms will 
be feeble, your knees totter, and your frame will be decayed 
and broken. Under such circumstances would you com- 
mence a tedious journey, or be fitted to surmount dangers and 
difficulties? Can you willingly devote the vigour of your 
youth, the best of your days to the service of the worst of 
masters and only give to God the decrepitude of age, and 
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the fragments of life? Surely you cannot. Turn now a 
my reproof. Behold now is the accepted time, behold now 
is the day of salvation. —N. H. Repository. 


— 


Religious Letelliqenece. 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


From Mr. Goodell, to a child 13 years of age, in this ¢ity. 
Malta, Jan. 31, 1823. 

*¢T have been here but a few days, and of course have seer: 
but few children, except the multitude of ignorant miserable 

nes of the streets. But last evening, as T was walking out. 
1 met two sweet little girls, with bright black eyes, their hair 
hanging in innocent curls on their necks, for it hardly reach- 
ed to their shoulders ; and their pretty bonnets were similar 
to some which I have seen the children of America wear on 
a pleasant Sabbath morning in May, when they were going 
to the Sabbath School. When they saw me, they stood and 
looked me in the face, as the children of America used to do, 
when they wanted and expected I should speak to them. I 

said, “ My dear children, do you know me ?” “O yes,” said 
little Jane, “ we saw you at the Sabbath School.” Per haps 
I should have told you before, that Mr. Temple, the good 
missionary here, has a Sabbath School, which embraces 30 
or 40 children. Ihave been here so short a time that I can- 
not tell you much about this school, only that some little pic- 
ture books are wanted for premiums. ‘I asked, “Do you 
love to go to the Sabbath School?” “O yes,” * replied Jane, 
we love to go to the Sabbath School, and learn of heaven. 
Heaven is a good place; I hope I shall go there; there 
Jesus Christ lives ; we cant see him here.” I said, “ The 
priests have images of him in their churches.” She answer- 
ed, “ Yes, but images can’t see—they can’t hear me when i 
pray.” 

The other day I went into the shop of a Maltese, he ask- 
ed me whether I confessed to the priests; I said ** No; to 
God.” He said, “ You should confess to the priest and he 
will pardon you.” I said, “ He can’t pardon his own sin.”” 


After a short pause, he added, with a serious tone, “ "Tis a 

















Revivals. 


oreat pity they are so ignorant—lI hope the time will 
be soon when they and all the ancient people of God will 
serve your Maker.” I should have prolonged the conver- 
sation, but they, giving me each a hand, had walked by my 

side, fill I found it necessary to turn into another street. 
When we parted, I could not help thinking, what a pleasant 
day it will be, when “ old men and matrons, young men and 
maidens,” together with all the children of the whole world 
shall be pious. Should I find any more diamonds here 
amidst the rubbish of Malta, I will certainly let you know. 
And I hope, in the mean time, that, when you and your 
little sisters kneel down to pray, you will think of Jane and 
her sister. I am told that their father is an Englishman, and 
shat before they can remember he carried them up in his 
arms to the good minister, and that while he stood below the 
pulpit, with a praying but trembling heart, the minister, in the 
presence of the whole congregation, sprinkled the water upon 
their faces in the name of the blessed Trinity. And who 
can tell, but, that, at that solemn moment, such a dedication 
was made, and such prayers ofiered, as were acceptible : 
When the Saviour, 1800 years ago said, * Suffe r little chil- 
dren to come unto me, and forbid them not,’ I have no 
doubt, but that he knew what the names of these two little 
virls ntl be at their Christening; that I should meet them 

‘n the streets of Malta; and that. { should write you about 
them. And perhaps he knew that you and others at New- 
[laven would send over some of your elegantly bound hooks 
ror Sabbath School premiums.” 


REVIVALS 


The narrative of the state of relizion within the bounds of 
‘he General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, communicates the encouraging information 
shat the number of communicants in the church has been 
much increased the past year; that special Revivals have 
been experienced within the limits of 30 Presbyteries, and 
in 94 congregations : and these bear the marks ofa genuine 
work of grace. 

It is stated that at Thomastown, Maine, the churches 
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have the year past received an addition of near 100 ; that 
the town contains about 2,700 inhabitants, and that between 
3 and 4060 are professors of religion. 

A great display of divine power has been exhibited within 
a few months at Athens, Bradford, Co., Penn. 


SUMMARY. 


Mrs. Judson of the Burmah Mission, has sailed for Bur- 
mah accompanied by Mr. Wade and wife, who are sent by 
the Baptist Board as assistants in the mission. Mr. George 
D. Boardman, late a tutor in the Waterville College, Maine, 
is soon to follow them. 


W. W. Woolsey, Esq. Treasurer of the American Bible 
Society, acknowledges the receipt of $4257,47, during the 
month of May—and J. Nitchie, Esq. Agent, in the same 


month issued Bibles and ‘Testaments, amounting to 
$3708,90. 


The Colonization Society held a meeting at Washington 
on the 4th inst. and passed a resolution, that it is expedient 
to send to the African Colony this season three or more ves- 
sels, to be fitted out from the northern, middle, and southern 
sections of the United States. 


Died on the 22d of August, 1822, at Serampore, by an 
attack of the cholera morbus, Kishnu Paul, the first idolatrous 
Hindoo in Bengal who was converted to the Protestant 
faith. He was baptized by Dr. Carey, in the Ganges, in 
the year 1800, and throughout a christian profession of more 
than twenty years, proved how well suited christianity is to 
elevate the Hindoo character. He has left a widow, jfour 
daughters, and eleven grand children. He was beloved and 
respected in life, and was followed by his relations and nu- 
merous friends to the rave. He died full of Christian hope 
and joy. 


Connecticut Asylum for the Insane.—A report has been 
published by the Committee from which it appears that the 
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whole amount of subscriptions, not including those for goods, 
&c. is $19,054,67.—* The site for building the Retreat, is 
distant sout hwestwardly about 1 1-4 miles from the State 
House in Hartford. The grounds (17 acres) fronting on 
the Berlin Turnpike East, and having west-street on the 
West, present, from the beautiful elevation of their western 
litnit, an interesting prospect of the country eastward, with a 
partial view of Hartford and Wethersfield to the North and 
South. On this elevation, a building is erecting—its centre 
fifty feet square, to be three stories above the basement, with 
a north and south wing, each 50 by 30, to be 2 stories above 
the basement. The walls are constr ucting of stone, to be 
covered with a white cement, or rough cast. Expense of 
the building not to exceed $12,000.” 

A boy 14 years of age, has been sentenced to 5 days 
solitary confinement, and 5 years imprisonment at hard 
labour, in the Massachusetts state’s prison. 


CHINESE YOUTH. 


Our readers have undoubtedly learnt from other sour Ces 
the interesting fact of two Chinese Youth being taken up in 
the streets of Philadelphia. ‘The Christian Secretary gives 
the following particulars respecting them. 


They are cousins ; their ages are 19 and 21. 
The younger left China about two years ago in a vessel 
for Amsterdam, from which place he arrived in this country 


in February. ; 
The elder arrived in this country direct from China, about 


two months ago. 

Neither had any knowledge of the destination of the other 
to this country, until the arrival of the elder in Philadelphia, 
when they accidentally met in the streets. 

They are cousins to the Chinese youth now in the school 
at Cornwall—had heard of his arrival in the Boston country, 
and that he was receiving an education there, and felt a great 
desire to be taught also. ‘They arrived in this country 
friendless and pennyless.. The younger liyed with the sv- 

21° 
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percargo of the ship in which he came from Amsterdam. 
The elder supported himself by making small toys, which 
he sold in the streets of Philadelphia, in which business he 
was engaged when he was accidentally met by a gentleman 
from the state of New-York, who was attending the meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Upon 
being asked, principally by signs, whether he would like to 
be taught to read the English language, he immediately sig- 
nified his desire, and appeared highly gratified with the idea, 
and informed the gentleman that he had a cousin in the city. 
This gentleman then took steps to bring their case before 
the christian public, and the result was the formation of a 
society of females in aid of the Foreign Mission School at 
Cornwall. Nearly $300 were immediately collected, and 
more will doubtless be. In New-York their appearance 
excited great interest, and a considerable sum of money was 
collected for the sehool. 

On Wednesday last they were presented to the General 
Association of Connecticut at Windsor, and a handsorfae 
collection taken up for the school. 

On Thursday evening they were presented to the inhabi- 
tants of Hartford, in the brick meeting-house, dressed in 
their native costume. ‘They read to the audience from the 
New Testament translated into the Chinese language by Dr. 
Morrison. A handsome collection was made for the school. 
They left this place for Cornwall. 

From the information we have received of the intellectual 
capacities of these strangers, we believe them capable of 
receiving instruction of every kind as readily as our native 
born citizens. That they may (after receiving the advanta- 
ges of a christian education) return to their native country 
with an experimental knowledge of the Saviour, and become 
the heralds of salvation to their benighted countrymen, must 
be the prayer of every christian. 


SS 


THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


A few evenings since, when at the house of a friend in N. 
Haven, I was not a little interested in the appearence ofa. 
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little Girl about six years old. Her father was a native of 
this state; but for some years past, had, been residing in 
Charlestown, S.C. Her mother died in January last, and left 
her only child motherless. . The father with his little daugh- 
ter, was lately on his return to this city. They had been 
on the passage about three days, when it was noticed 
one evening that he appeared rather different from usual. He 
asked for Brandy, and drank considerable ; was talkative and 
restless during the night.* About four o’clock in the morning 
he took his child on deck. It was calm and pleasant, The 
moon was turning the ocean into a vast reservoir of silver— 
the vessel was gliding over its bosom with a serenity that scarce- 
ly caused the waters toripple. ‘The father sat down by his child 
and talked with her with a tenderness that seemed like the over- 
flowing ofa yearning heart. Having conversed with her for 
some time, he says * Captain we have long been acquain- 
tances and friends—I commend my poor child to your kind- 
ness”—and he immediately sprang over-board ! Every exer- 
tion was made to save him, and they would have been suc- 
cessful, had he not made strenuous exertions to drown. He 
dove downwards—the waters closed around him—and a few 
bubbles arose to tell that his spirit had fled, and his body no 
more to rise till summoned by the trump of thelast day. The 
child still sat beside the hat and cloak of her father, pale and 
mute with grief—but too young to know her situation. She isa 
lovely child, an orphan, and as I believe, friendless, home- 
less, destitute. I stroked her beautiful head, and she seemed 
pleased ; but when I mentioned her father, she pressed my 
hand, and her bright eyes were overflowing with tears. She 
stood alone among strangers like the tender shoot that trem- 
bles before every breeze, after the lightnings of heaven have 
torn away its parent stock. I was too deeply affected with the 
situation of this poor child not to wish it were in my power to 
give her a home, and I cannot but hope that some of our be- 
nevolent friends will take this frail and forsaken flowret and 
rear it as their own. She will become worthy oftheir kind- 
ness while they live ; and when they die, their memories wil¥ 
be blessed by the orphan, ANNET SKINNER. T: 


* It is stated that Mr, S. was im a state of mental derangement. 
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CHILDREN THE REPRESENTATIVES OF PARENTS 


Parents should consider that they are represented and, in 
general, fairly represented, by their children. Nothing is 
more natural than to form a judgment of parents from the 
deportment of their children. Children, by their conduct 
are continually procuring either respect or disrespect for 
their parents. 

This is the case, in all places, but especially i in the house, 
of worship, where the utmost propriety of deportment is 
expected. 

I could not avoid these reflections while at meeting the 
other Sunday, on observing the stillness and order with 
which a whole family of children came in and took their 
seats in a pew just before me. Had the exercises commen- 
ced they would hardly have disturbed them. Soon after- 
wards, while the minister was reading a very interesting 
hymn, a well dressed lad came trampling up the aisle and 
flirting his pew door in such a noisy, disgusting manner, as 
disturbed the whole congregation. | Prov. R. I. Intell. 


RELIGION NEVER TO BE TREATED WITH LEVITY 


Addressed to Youth. 


Impress your minds with reverence for what is sacred— 
{et not wantonness of youthful spirits, nor compliance witlr 
the intemperate mirth of others ever betray you into profane 
sallies. Besides the guilt which is hereby incurred, nothing 
gives a more odious appearance of presumption to youth, 
than the affectation of treating religion with levity. Instead 
of being an evidence of superior understanding, it discovers 
a pert and shallow mind ; which vain of the first smattering 
of knowledge, presumes to make light of what the rest of 
mankind revere. At the same time you are not to imagine, 
than when exhorted to be religious you are called upon to 
become more formal and solemn in your manner than others 
of the same years or to erect yourselves into supercilious 
reprovers of those around you. ‘The spirit of true religion 
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breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a native unaf- 
fected ease to the behaviour. It is social, kind and cheer- 
ful; far removed from that illiberal superstition which 
clouds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, and 
teaches men to fit themselves for another world, by neglec- 
ting the concerns of this. Let your religion, on the contrary, 
connect preparations for heaven with an honourable dis- 
charge of the duties of active life. Of such religion discover 
on every proper occasion, that you are not ashamed ; but 
avoid making any unnecessary ostentation of it before the 
world. 


BEAUTIFUL APOSTROPHE. 


On the day following the adjournment of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention, a company composed of delegates and citi- 
zens visited Mount Vernon—many appropriate religious 
exercises on board the Steam Boat, served to render the 
passage down and up the Potomac very interesting, and the 
company returned highly gratified with the excursion. Du- 
ring the few moments they were at the tomb of the beloved 
Washington, the following beautiful extemporaneous apos- 
trophe was spoken by one of the delegates, the Rev. Elon 
Galusha. 

‘¢ Shade of our Hero—Ashes of our Statesman—Relics 
of our Sire! Once triumphant in the field—once illustrious 
in council—once dignified in Chair of State—now listless, 
lifeless, and cold on the bosom of Death. Soft be thy bed— 
quiet thy repose. Let no unhallowed foot ever trample on 
thee—no polluted hand ever contaminate thee—mild be the 
sun-beams that play around thee—fragrant the showers 
that descend upon thee—ambrosial the shades that. hover 
o’er thee—and gentle the zephyrs that whisper thy praises. 
Balmy be the dew drops that moisten thy bosom—and sa- 
cred the mantle that nightly enfolds thee-—Hush’d be the 
waves of the swelling Potomac—majestic and silent may 
they ever roll by thee—precious be the tears that long shall 
embalm thee—loud be the trump that proclaims thy 


achievements—and eternal the fame that Columbia awards 
thee,” 
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VALUABLE ORNAMENT FOR YOUTH. 


Virtue is the brightest ornament of youth. As on the one 
hand religion never appears more lov ely and engaging than 
when it dwells on the lips and is exhibited in the lives of 
young people, so on the other hand, young persons never 
appear so amiable, and deserve so much esteem and confi- 
dence as when they are religious ;—when they walk in the 
paths of virtue, honesty, sobrie ty and integrity. Always 
interesting in itself, youth i is rendered dor ibly so when asso- 
clated w ith the craces and tempers of the gospel. A young 
man or a young woman destitute of religion, may be very 
estimable and w vorthy on account of the amiableness of their 

dispositions and the propriety of their de portment. But 
where the spirit and the graces of christianity are added, it 
is like adding life and motion to a statue which we have 
admired for its proportion and decorations. But a young 
person of elegant form and engaging manners, who lives in 
profligacy, impurity and blasphemy, deserves to be compar- 
ed to a finished statue, streaming forth corragen n and poiso- 
ning the atmosplhiere with contagion and death. 


ae re 


ANECDOTE. 


A girl, named Sarah Thaxter, not eight years of age, was 
at play with some of the School children, in a room, adjoining 
io where the family sat ; the parents heard her reprove some 
of her play-mates very shar ply, for being rude, saying,“ they 
had not learnt that at the Sunday School, and that it was their 
duty to pray and not be bad girls.’ ’ She then commanded 
silence, and gave out part of a hymn, which they all joined 
in singing: she told them to kneel down. and began to pray, 

r her parents, her school mates, and herself, with that re- 
is ect and reverence which astonished all that heard her. 


oe 


‘‘ Sentiments of piety and virtue,” says Mr. Bryson, “ cannot 
be impressed too early on the human mind. They are the origin 
of respectability in society, give relish to the innocent enjoy- 
unents of this life, and happily prepare for the fruition of con- 
summate felicity in the life to come.” 
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POETRY. 
A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
By James Montgomery. 


‘I Jov’d thee, Daughter of my heart, 
Sarah, I lov’d thee dearly ; : 
And though we only met to part,— 
How sweetly,—how severely !— 
Nor life nor death can sever 
My soui from thine for ever. 


Thy days, my little one, were few, 
—An Angel’s morning visit, 
That came and vanish’d with the dew ; 
"Twas here,—’tis gone,—where is it ?— 
Yet thou didst leave behind thee, 
A. clue for love to find thee. 


The eye, the lip, the cheek, the brow, 
The hands stretch’d forth with giadness, 
All life, joy, rapture, beauty, now,— 
Then, dash’d with infant-sadness, 
Till, bright’ning with transition, 
Return’d the fairy-vision ;— 


Where are they now 7—those smiles, those tears, 
Thy Mother’s darling treasure ? 
She sees thee still, and still she hears 
Thy tones of pain, or pleasure, 
To her quick pulse revealing 
Unutterable feeling. 


Hush’d in a moment, on her breast, 
Life, at the well-spring, drinking, 
Then cradled in her lap to rest, 
In rosy slumbers sinking, 
Thy dreams,—no though it can guess them ° 
And mine,—no tongue express them ! 


For then this waking eye could see, 
In many a vain vagary, 
The things that never were to be, 
Imaginations airy ; 
Fond hopes, which Mothers cherish, 
Like still-born babes to perish. 
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Mine perish’d on thy early bier, 
No !—chang’d to forms more glorious, 
They flourish in a higher sphere, 
©’er time and death victorious : 
Yet would these arms have chain’d thee. 
And long from heaven detain’d thee. 


Sarah, my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other, 
Though thou art born again above, 
I am thine only Mother ; 
No will affection let me 
Believe thou canst forget me. 


Then,—thou in heaven and I on earth,— 
May this one hope delight us, 
That thou wilt hail my second birth, 
When death shall re-unite us, 
Where worlds no more can sever 
Parent and Child for ever ! 


WRITTEN IN THE BLANK LEAF OF A LADY’S COMMON- 


leave an honourable testimony in the consciences of the worst. 


PLACE BOOK. © 


Here is one leaf reserved to me, 
From all thy dear memorials free. 
Ah! could I thus within thy mind, 
One little vacant corner find, 
Where no impression yet is seen, 
Where no memorial yet has been— 
Oh! it should be my sweetest care, 
To fix my Saviour’s image there. 





it is for young men to gather knowledge, and for old men 
touse it; and assure yourself, that no man gives a fairer ac- 
count of his time, than he that makes it his daily study te 
make himself better. 


Let us all so order our conversation in the world that we 
may live, when we are dead, in the affections of the best, and 





Let us oppress none; do good to all; that we may say 
when we die, as good Ambrose did, I am_ neither ashamed 


to live, nor afraid to die. 











